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a) 


THE SPANISH MIRACLE (III) 


THE SOCIAL PANORAMA 
Miguel Sanchez-Mazas 


According to the Sicilian Mafia, one of the oldest and 
most illustrious associations of bandits at the service of 
a system of ancestral privilege, the key to social power 
lies in the following maxim: “Always operate in a way 
so that everything appears to be changing, the better 
to insure that everything remain the same.” 

In practice the Franco regime has followed this 
counsel to the letter, and in so doing it has but re- 
peated the classic operation of all totalitarianisms, par- 
ticularly the fascist ones. Its incessant display of public 
works and projects that are ephemeral but which ap- 
pear to be motivated by a desire for change, for the 
transformation of our country, for the grandiose in- 
stallation of a new and original order, has but served, 
in reality, to protect the old bourgeois, capitalist and 
quasi-feudal order which has remained unchanged, even 
reenforced. 

Then too, of course, as in practically all types of 
totalitarianisms, the regime has created its “new class”, 
made up of persons involved in the state enterprises, 
upper bureaucracy and economically “remunerated” 
Army officers; while at the same time it has main- 
tained and augmented (in this it differs from other 
dictatorships) the social and economic privileges of the 
old oligarchy. 

The total burden of these two privileged classes, the 
old and the new, (at times rivals, but today essentially 
in agreement as to the maintenance of the status quo) 
plus the not inconsiderable burden of the technical un- 
preparedness and inefficiency, plus the tremendous bur- 
den of the cost of the national “security” forces (Army, 
police, repressions, etc.) plus the sumptuary expenses 
of state such as the monstrous mausoleum, the “Valley 
of the Fallen’—the sum total of these burdens must 
be shouldered by the rest of the country. 


DECLINE IN LABOR’S 
PURCHASING POWER SINCE 1936 
But in addition to all this, the decline in the purchasing 
power of labor in general since the pre-war period 1931- 
1936 (of the Republic) is one of the definitive and un- 
deniable “accomplishments” of this regime in the social 
order. Thus, for example, according to the O.E.E.C. 
Report on Spain for 1958, by 1954 “Only a part of the 
loss in purchasing power in comparison to that of the 
years prior to the war had been compensated for.’””? 
The same report goes on to compare the purchasing 
power of all wage earners for a year which the regime 
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considers a “normal” one, i.e. 1958 (that is, before 
the wages dropped even more in 1959 and 1960 as a 
result of “Stabilization”) for various occupations, tak- 
ing the purchasing power for the year 1936 as the basic 
index of 100: weavers, 86.9; spinners, 79.1; cabinet 
makers, 75.6; carpenters, 68.8; miners, 75.1; shop- 
workers, 74.6; lathers, 71.5; canners, 57; electricians, 
67.2; bakers, 59.5; type-setters, 60.9; linotypists, 53.5, 
etc. This means that in these various occupations, all 
of the most important ones of industry, the purchasing 
power of all wages has dropped from 13% to 46% by 
1958 in relation to those for the same occupations in 
1936. The situation has deteriorated even more since 
1958. 

Nor are the wages received by the white collar work- 
ers and civil service employees, the loyal servitors of 
the administrative apparatus of the state, any better. 
In this we include the heroic legion of miserably under- 
paid teachers, the long-suffering parts of the old mecha- 
nism for the routine administration of the state and 
its public services such as the state-owned railroads, 
postal, telegraph and telephone services, etc. In this 
area the panorama is truly desperate. 

As to the teachers, it suffices to recall that the average 
teacher’s wage does not exceed 21,774 pesetas annually, 
or 1,814 a month [$30]. As to the municipal administra- 
tive assistants, no more loyal a publication than ABC 
of Madrid had this to say about their situation: “The 
remuneration received by these humble municipal em- 
ployees as of today hardly equals the average wage of a 
day laborer: 11,000 pesetas a year, which is increased 
to 12,100 after five years of service. In other words, a 
teacher earns 30.13 [50¢] or 33.15 [55¢] at the most, a 
day, which in any case is insufficient to cover the mini- 
mum needs of a single person, not to say a family.” 
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THE AGRARIAN COUNTER-REFORM 

But in no area of Spanish life is so inhuman a social 
and economic oppression inflicted on the workers as 
in that of agriculture, in which for two decades the 
Franco regime has but pursued a veritable policy of 
agrarian counter-reform. The observer, whether he is 
Spanish or foreign, who is willing to venture off the 
beaten track a little, will note immediately the pro- 
foundly anachronistic and anti-social panorama of our 
rural areas, where 44% of Spain’s total active popula- 
tion is still employed under the bleakest of conditions. 
In most of our agricultural regions time has stood still; 
social development halted long ago in some remote 
period. 

“Since the time of the Reconquest,” says the zreat 
expert in agrarian problems and former president of 
the F.A.O. [Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations], Josué de Castro, “Agrarian feudalism 
has been implanted in Spain, and it still remains prac- 
tically intact in the country. . . . We believe that the 
system of agrarian property has played a much more 
decisive role than has erosion in producing the phe- 
nomenon of the miserable standard of living. . . . In 
no country of Europe is the latifundist system [enormous 
and uneconomical privately owned estates] preserved 
on so great a scale as in Spain, to the detriment of the 
biological’ and economic interests of the great mass of 
the population.”* 

Another expert in such matters, Leland Stowe, re- 
calls in a book published in the United States that 
“Prior to the Republic, and again today under the 
counter-revolutionary regime of Franco, fifty thousand 
big land-owners monopolize more than half the lands 
of Spain, which are to be found, moreover, in the rich- 
est regions of the country.”® 

The basis for the poverty and inhuman injustice pre- 
vailing in the Spanish countryside is indeed the result 
of the faulty distribution of land and agricultural in- 
come on the one hand, and of technical backwardness 
on the other. The government itself has felt called upon 
to confess—though in its customary euphemisms and 
half-truths—that in twenty years it has done practically 
nothing to bring Spanish agriculture up to date with 
the economic and social needs of our country. “In spite 
of the importance of Spanish agriculture in the national 


economy, its evolution has not attained the satisfactory 
degree of development required by a higher standard 
of living and the need to increase exports,” as the Span- 
ish Government stated in its Report to the F.A.O. in 
1959, adding: “Food shortages have occurred which 
have had to be made up through imports of food pro- 
ducts and basic materials.”® 

These unbalances, inequalities and injustices which 
abound in all parts of our country have their focal 
point and permanent source in the rural areas. It is 
difficult for a person unfamiliar with this world of rude 
contrasts—especially for a foreigner—to conceive of the 
dimensions which characterize it. For example, consider 
the following: According to a survey on the ten richest 
women in the world published recently by the Ladies 
Home Journal, one of them, the very Spanish Duchess 
of Alba, receives from only one of her various sources 
of income, the breeding of bulls for the bull-ring, an 
annual income of 200,000,000 pesetas [$3,300,000].” 

If on the other hand we compare this figure with 
the total amount of wages received by the entire agri- 
cultural working population of a rural province such 
as Palencia, for example, then we can get an idea of 
the excessiveness of this income in relation to agricul- 
tural wages. According to figures published in the well- 
documented study made by the Bank of Bilbao on 
Spain’s National Income and its Distribution by Pro- 
vinces, the 33,153 agricultural wage earners of the 
province of Palencia receive a total annual income of 
165,750,000 pesetas, or the ridiculous annual average 
wage of 5,000 pesetas [$83] for each worker [23¢ a 
day] some of whom probably have families. 

But do not assume that the average agricultural wage 
for the entire nation is much higher than is that of 
Palencia; the afore-cited study by the Bank of Bilbao 
establishes that the total volume of wages paid the 
1,589,263 agricultural wage earners of Spain comes to 
15,582,000,000 pesetas annually, which indicates an 
average daily wage of 27 pesetas [45¢] for the country. 


LABOR EMIGRATES ABROAD 

In addition to this miserable wage scale we have the 
harsh climatic conditions which agricultural workers 
must contend with at times, the instability of employ- 
ment and lack of supplementary work to help make 
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ends meet. Because of all this the most competent labor 
potential moves to the city, leaving the younger people 
and those of more advanced age behind in the coun- 
try; but as work is not easy to come by in the cities, 
especially for untrained workers, there is a tendency for 
labor to emigrate abroad, and this is one of the most 
serious problems now confronting Spain. 

This emigration abroad takes place frequently under 
the most disastrous of conditions, with no guarantees 
of any sort, the “emigrants” being forced in many cases 
into a sad calvary, moving about from place to place 
in search of work, and subject to the whims of em- 
ployers who take advantage of their situation. Then, 
too, thousands of workers, impatient over the red tape 
and dilatoriness of the official emigration channels, turn 
themselves over hand and foot to what the Spanish 
authorities, with their usual euphemisms, call “not very 
scrupulous agencies,” and which are, in fact, veritable 
slave traders. Of these “not very scrupulous agencies” 
there are two types: those dealing in the “wholesale” 
transportation of workers abroad, with papers, at times 
falsified ones, and those dealing in the “retail” labor 
market in Germany, France and Switzerland. 

As an example of the latter type we have a case here 
in Switzerland over which the entire press has reacted 
with indignation, describing it as a medieval phenom- 
enon only to be explained by Spain’s poverty. In its 
edition of September 9 of this year the newspaper 
Vorwdarts of Basel published an article on its front page, 
with the following heading: “Scandalous traffic in 
Spanish workers, with the aid and collaboration of em- 
ployers. .. . A German automobile salesman has been 
recruiting Spanish workers in the South of Spain, where 
there is a situation of unemployment, by means of false 
promises, and has been transporting them to Switzer- 
land to sell them here on a retail basis to work on 
farms and construction projects.”® 


This slave-trader, named Verner Zahn, is accom- 
panied by a Spanish policeman named Juan Junguerra, 
who watches over the workers and “keeps them in 
hand.” The workers must pay the equivalent of 240 
Swiss francs per capita to Zahn and Junguerra in 
Spain, and commit themselves to a total debt of 1,500 
francs, which they repay at a rate of 100 francs a week 
after their first week’s work. 

In spite of such abuses, the flight of Spanish labor 
continues. During September of this year over 2,000 
workers from Valencia, Castellon and Murcia crossed 
the French frontier at Port Bou every day,’° ostensibly 
to work on the French grape harvests, but most of them 
never return to Spain. On the other hand the office for 
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the recruitment of skilled labor to work abroad set up 
in Madrid received a total of 100,000 applications for 
emigration during June, July and August of this year. 
The government, alarmed at the prospect of such a 
hemorrhage of skilled labor from the country, only au- 
thorized 4,000 of such departures, although Germany 
is willing to take in 60,000.7! Let us not forget, further- 
more, that in the ten years between 1947 and 1957 over 
369,000 Spaniards have left the country, emigrating 
mainly to Argentina, Brazil and Venezuela, according 
to statistics published by the International Labor Or- 
ganization.’” 

With this we complete the panorama of instability 
and profound social discontent which this flight en 
masse of citizens reveals in a country with one of the 
lowest population densities of all Europe (sixty in- 
habitants per square kilometer) and which, were it well 
administered and distributed, need not be so poor. 

There still remains to be seen the work of the regime 
in the order of cultural activities; that is, in all that 
affects the standard of living in its qualitative sense, 


and which we will take up in our next and last article 
of this series. 


(1) See Sicile Secréte, Mme. Brandon Albini, Horizons de 
France, Paris, 1960. 

(2) O.E.E.C., Espagne, Paris, 1958, p. 33. 

(3) ABC, Madrid, February 24, 1960. 

(4) Josué de Castro, Géopolitique de la Faim, Paris, Eco- 
nomie et Humanisme, Les Editions Ouvriéres, 1956, ps. 302-3. 
(5) Leland Stowe, While Time Remains, New York, 1947. 
(6) F.A.O.: Proyecto de desarrollo de la regién mediterrénea, 
Rome, 1959. Informes Nacionales: Espafia, p. 189. 

(7) Ladies Home Journal, Philadelphia, July, 1960. 

(8) Bank of Bilbao, Renta Nacional de Espana y su distribu- 
cién provincial, Bilbao, 1958, ps. 11 and 112. 

(9) Vorwarts, Basel, September 9, 1960. 

(10) The Times, London, September 9, 1960. 

(11) Le Monde, Paris, September 7, 1960. 

(12) International Labor Organization: Las Migraciones In- 
ternacionales (1945-1957) Geneva, 1959, p. 201. 








THE CULTURAL SCENE IN SPAIN 


ll. THE PHILOSOPHIC OUTLOOK: 
INTERVIEW WITH JOSE LUIS ARANGUREN 


Aldo Torres 


Spanish philosophy—this is not the place to consider 
whether there is such a thing as an exclusively Spanish 
philosophy. It has become almost platitudinous to ques- 
tion the status of Spanish culture and the importance 
of Spain’s contribution to international scholarship. 

How can one deny that she has for centuries played 
her part in the intellectual and aesthetic commerce of 
the west? How can one ignore the high values set upon 
her achievements in the culture markets of the world? 
Yesterday she was of the first importance, but today... 

One aspect of Spain is revealed to us in the ideologies 
of Ganivet, Costa and Giner de los Rios, Unamuno and 
Ortega y Gasset. There is a peregrine Spain, pursuing 
her orbit through the vast spaces of the intellect; a 
mysterious Spain apparent in the infinite prism of the 
visible world, expressing herself in the lyricism of color 
and words. 

José Luis L. Aranguren, like Lain Entralgo or Zubiri, 
is a genuine reformer of Roman Catholic doctrines; he 
offers us the opportunity to take the pulse of contem- 
porary thought in Spain, even though (to judge by such 
titles as Protestantism and Ethics or Catholicism, Dav 
by Day) his range may seem an exclusive one. 

Aranguren first saw the light in 1909; the town of 
Avila was his stone cradle, as it was Saint Teresa’s. A 
Doctor of Philosophy and Licentiate in Law, he now 
holds the chair of Ethics and Sociology in the University 
of Madrid. 

Our conversation took place in his house, in a corner 
of his study. 

‘Do you think there is any existing school of philoso- 
phy which is entitled to call itself truly Spanish, and 
if so who are its leaders?” 

“Yes, I think there is a Spanish school of thought. 
It is represented by the pupils of Ortega and Xavier 
Zubiri, though Zubiri can in a way be considered a 
follower of Ortega.” 

“What would you say are the first principles of 
Spanish philosophical thought, and what are its con- 
clusions?” 

“The first principles of Ortega’s followers have much 
in common with, or are parallel to, those of the various 
forms of existentialism, though they developed quite 
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independently and even earlier in time. As for Zubiri, 
while carrying on and preserving the intellectual tradi- 
tion he owes to his early studies, he has grafted it on 
to a philosophy rooted in Aristotelianism and wide 
open to the findings of the positive sciences.” 

“Assuming that there is a Spanish philosophical tra- 
dition, what relation has contemporary thought to it?” 

“The continuity is sufficiently marked, particularly 
in Zubiri, who has been influenced chiefly by the great 
Spanish jesuits, especially Francisco Suarez.” 

“What effect would you say the Civil War has had 
on philosophical developments?” 

“The Civil War cut short the philosophical develop- 
ments I have been describing in the universities, and 
replaced them with a rigid Thomism, which still pre- 
vails today.” 

“There is a book called The Madrid School to be 
seen in some of the book-shops. Is there actually a Ma- 
drid school of philosophy? And if so, how would you 
describe it?” 

“The followers of Ortega call themselves ‘the Madrid 
School,’ and naturally this includes Xavier Zubiri.” 

“Has the national climate of thought any link with 
existentialism, or any similar philosophical system?” 

“The earliest form of existentialism, if we are to use 
the word, appeared in the twentieth century and was 
Spanish; it came from Miguel de Unamuno. The prac- 
tical philosophy of life of Spaniards is an eminently 
existential one, and in this sense there is certainly a 
link.” 

“Can one speak of the philosophical legacy left by 
Unamuno or Ortega? What would you say it consisted 
in?” 

“Yes, certainly; moreover Unamuno and Ortega are 
complementary to each other. From Ortega we have 
principally inherited ideas and propositions; from Una- 
muno attitudes of mind.” 

“Let us go on to the educational aspect. What con- 
tact is there between the teaching profession and na- 
tional education and the conclusions of philosophy?” 

“National education as it was at the end of the mon- 
archy and during the republic disappeared completely 
with the Civil War. So that there can be no relationship 
between the philosophy we have been discussing and 
the present educational outlook in Spain, which is either 
Thomistic or trying to return to what is supposed to be 
a purely Spanish pedagogic tradition.” 
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“What are the practical and transcendental ideas 
behind present-day teaching?” 

“That question has to be answered in political terms. 
An official system of the principles and ideals of teach- 
ing has been formulated; but, like every other mainly 
official system, it is open to doubt, just as it is open 
to doubt whether it prevails in Spain today.” 

“I don’t know whether we were misinformed when 
we were told that you are a religious man? At all events 
we would be interested to know your attitude to re- 
ligion, both from the human and the cultural point of 
view. Do you believe religion is a means to a deep cul- 
ture which integrates the human personality?” 

“I do believe that religion has the function of in- 
tegrating human personality, but I don’t care for the 
expression ‘means’; it suggests a very real danger that 
exists in Spain today—that religion may be made use of 
for non-religious purposes.” 

“Would you say that the basic principles of a planned 
political theory are at variance with those of true Chris- 
tianity?” 

“Certainly not, so long as Christianity does not be- 
come the tool of politics.” 

“One often hears unfavorable criticism from abroad 
of the church’s participation in the wider spheres of 
Spanish life. Would you care to give a categorical opin- 
ion on this matter?” 

“A categorical opinion is just what I do not want 
to give, nor perhaps should it be given. Too many 


‘qualifications would be 


necessary. However, in my 
opinion, church and state 
are too closely linked.” 

“Do you believe it possible 
for Ethics to be entirely di- 
vorced from political or reli- 
gious ideology?” 

“Ethics should not start 
from religious premises; its 
methods. should be purely 
philosophical. However, by 
using those methods, I be- 
lieve that it will arrive at re- 
ligion in the end; that’s to 
say, religion should not be 
the starting-point for Ethics, 
but its destination. As for 
politics, it seems to me that the time for an individualis- 
tic morality is gone. Obviously Ethics must have a social 
application today, and it follows that one of its most 
fundamental problems is its relation to politics.” 

“One last question—what direction is your own 
philosophical work taking at present?” 

“One part of my work is concerned with a philosophi- 
cal and historical survey of Christianity in all its forms, 
and the other with the subject in which I hold my 
professorship—Ethics. However the two lines of study 
shouldn’t be taken as separate; they converge.” 








TELEGRAM TO THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


The following telegram was sent on October 26 to the 
two presidential candidates, Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon and Senator John F. Kennedy, by Mr. Nor- 
man Thomas, Honorary Chairman of IBERICA, and 
Miss Frances R. Grant, Secretary General of the Inter- 
American Association for Democracy and Freedom: 
We, the undersigned, wish to register our disapproval 
of the present tendency of both presidential candidates 
to dwell on the problem of Cuban-American relations, 
because: 

1. It leads to highly indiscreet and dangerous public 
airing of views concerning an explosive situation which 
should be handled on a non-partisan diplomatic basis 
exclusively, as it is too serious to be used as a political 
football. 

2. We consider the Cuban situation to be a result of 
an overall policy of supporting right-wing dictatorships 
which, while espousing a spurious anti-communism, 
actually persecute and eliminate democratic anti-com- 
munist elements, thereby paving the way for an even- 
tual communist take-over. 

Furthermore United States support of right-wing dic- 
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tatorships such as those in power in Spain and the 
Dominican Republic today and in Cuba and Vene- 
zuela yesterday has done untold damage to our inter- 
national prestige and has fomented anti-Americanism 
in the areas in question. We now see the results in 
Cuba where communists appear to have gained almost 
complete control and in Venezuela where they are a 
constant source of agitation against the democratic 
government of President Betancourt. 

It is precisely because United States support of 
right-wing dictatorships is detrimental to our interests 
and national prestige and can lead to Castro-like solu- 
tions in other areas, that we feel the American elec- 
torate has a right to learn the views of the two presi- 
dential candidates on this important subject. 


FRANCES R. GRANT, Secretary General, 
Inter-American Association for Democracy 
and Freedom. 


NORMAN THOMAS, Honorary Chairman, 
IBERICA, magazine dedicated to a Free 
Spain. 








A SURVEY ON JUSTICE 


IN FRANCO SPAIN 


GENEVA, Oct. 20, Ibérica:—Recently the Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists, which has its headquarters 
here in Geneva, invited a number of Spanish lawyers 
to participate, along with their colleagues in other 
countries, in a “Survey of the Rule of Law,”* based on 
the conclusions of the Congress of Delhi. An extensive 
questionnaire has been prepared with great care so that 
replies may indicate to what extent each country is sub- 
ject to the Rule of Law, and to what extent it is dom- 
inated by arbitrariness. 

We reproduce below some important extracts from 
the replies of a group of eminent Spanish jurists, as 
compiled by an outstanding lawyer of Madrid. 


1. Are the provisions regulating the appointment of 
members of the judiciary and their duration in office 
formulated in a written constitution? 

REPLY: Spain has no constitution. The provisions 
pertaining to the appointment of members of the Judi- 
ciary and their duration in office are set down in Spe- 
cial Laws, which are modified frequently by Ministerial 
Decrees and Orders. 


2. To what extent is it possible for the executive power 
to intervene in the exercise of judicial functions? 
REPLY: The executive power, which, because of 
the concentration of power characterizing the political 
system, is the only real power in Spain, has full control 
of the judicial functions insofar as they may be an ob- 
stacle to or counterpart of its political action. This con- 
trol is made possible by a series of measures resulting 
in the following: I. The creation of Special Jurisdic- 
tions; II. The suppression of Jurisdictional Guarantees; 
III. The direct and free appointment to key posts of 
the magistracy. Because of these measures the executive 
power does not intervene ostensibly in matters within 
the competence of the Ordinary Judges, thereby per- 
mitting the proclamation of their independence. 


3. To what extent is this situation accepted in practice? 

REPLY: It is accepted in practice because every 
sort of opposition is illegal in Spain. The Law Colleges 
[ie., Bar Associations] have always opposed special juris- 
dictions, but their views are ignored and the censorship 
prevents any press campaign against them. 


4. What occurs with respect to legislative power? 
REPLY: There is no such thing as “legislative pow- 

er” in Spain because the Cortes, which is regulated by 

the Law of July 17, 1942, modified by the Law of 
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March 9, 1945 and Regulation of January 5, 1943, is not 
a parliament. It is composed of cabinet ministers, Na- 
tional Counsellors, “Sindical” representatives, govern- 
ment appointed mayors and up to fifty persons ap- 
pointed directly by the Chief of State. Among other 
functions it approves and promulgates the laws sub- 
mitted by the Government. Thus the Cortes is an in- 
strument of the Government which, in turn, is an un- 
conditional instrument of the Chief of State, in whom 
all powers are concentrated as he himself declared ex- 
plicitly in Article I of the Decree of September 29, 1936. 
On some occasions the Cortes has permitted the es- 
tablishment of Special Jurisdictions, thereby removing 
whatever matters the government wishes to control 
from the jurisdiction of the Ordinary Judges and sup- 
pressing the jurisdictional guarantees in such cases. 


5. Have there been cases in which political considera- 
tions have influenced judicial appointments? 

REPLY: It can easily be deduced from the above 
that political considerations bear a decided influence 
in appointments to the Judiciary, except in the lower 
courts where the old system still prevails. It suffices to 
point out as an example that five of the six Chief 
Justices of the Supreme Court Tribunals occupied po- 
litical offices prior to their appointment. 


6. In what cases can a Judge be dismissed? 

REPLY: A functionary may be dismissed for having 
been found guilty of the commission of a crime. How- 
ever as the Penal Code does not recognize the specific 
existence of political crimes but equates them to com- 
mon crimes, it can happen that a functionary who has 
been sentenced for the commission of a political crime 
may appear to the uninformed as the author of a com- 
mon crime, as the due distinction is not made. This 
has happened above all in cases of persons awarded 
sentences by Military Tribunals for crimes of an ex- 
pressly political nature, although no legislation in force 
defines them as such. Aside from the penalty of dis- 
missal, there exists the penalty of definitive separation 
from the service, which amounts to the same thing as 
both penalties signify a definitive retirement from the 
career. 

This is regulated by the Law of February 10, 1939, 
dictated in connection with the investigation of the 
conduct of public functionaries in relation to the Na- 
tional Movement (Falange). 


* See IBERICA, September 15, P. 8-A. 
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MORE REPRESSIONS 
MADRID, Oct.'17, Ibérica:—The 
young ‘economist, José Miguel Rin- 
cén, Has been arrested and as of 
three days ago was ‘still being held 
incomunicado’ in‘ the’ underground 
cells ‘at ‘Security Headquarters.’ No 
oné; ‘hot even members of ‘his fami- 
ly or his fiancée, has been permitted 
td see him: It'is greatly feared that 
the monstrous decree of September 
26 may be applied in his case. 

Sr. Rincén is a brother of 'Lu- 
ciano ‘Rincén, who’ was seritenced 
last year to thie: years imprison- 
ment inthe trial’ of Julio Cerén and 


others. A ‘specialist ‘in statistics and 


electronic planning, Sr. José Miguel 
Rincén holds an important position 
in an electronic firm ‘headed by 
José Maria Oriol: He was arrested 
in his office there on’ Jardines Street. 

The police eter Rincén of be- 
ing a “communist”; this however 
should.’ remain ‘in ductal’ marks 
because everyone ‘knows’ that he is 
not a communist but a liberal demo- 
crat. rig | any 


The Situation of Tierno Galvdn 
Sr. Enrique Tierno Galvdn, Profes- 
sor of Political Law at the Univer- 
sity of Salamanca, has been notified 
by, the Minister, of Education that 
he is relieved of his duties at the 
University this year. 

The “legal” pretext for this meas- 
ure lies in a decree giving a cabinet 
minister authority to suspend any 
functionary under him who is a de- 
fendant in a pending trial. It will be 
recalled that Sr. Tierno Galvan was 
to be tried a year ago, but the trial 
was postponed. Here this measure 
is regarded as one more symptom of 
the stiffening of repression due to 
the government’s fear of the grow- 
ing opposition. 


Court Proceedings Opened 

PARIS, Oct. 25, Ibérica: —Today’s 
Le Monde carries’ the following re- 
port from Madrid: “Court pro- 
— have. been opened here 
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against: Enrique Tierno Galvan, :Pro- 
fessor of Political Law at ‘the Uni- 
versity) of ‘Salamanca, for ‘diver- 
gences’’ from: the» principles of «the 
‘National Movement’ :and ‘the : of- 
ficial religion of the Spanish State.” 

“Sr, Tierno Galvan, a member 
of the: monarchist opposition group 
Unidn. Espanola, has. been’ deprived 
of his ‘certificate of adherence. to 
the regime,’ a document which is 
indispensable for obtaining any em- 
ployment whatsoever, and, hence, .a 
faculty ‘Position in. a any Spanish Uni-. 
versity.” 

The newspaper. Combat carries 
the same report. 


NEW. GOVERNOR 
OF. BARCELONA 


MADRID, Oct. 22, Ibérica:—At 
yesterday's meeting of the Council 
of Ministers, presided over by Gen- 





eral Franco, a new Civil ‘Governor 


for the Province ‘of Barceléna was 
named. The new incumbent, Sr. 
Matias Vega Guerra, had been 
president of the Association of Mu- 
nicipalities: of Las Palmas (Canary 
Islands) for fourteen years, ‘and 
Dean of the Core of Lawyers of 
Las Palmas.’ - 

As willbe recalled, the outgoing 
governor, Felipe Acedo’ Colunga, 
was notoriously brutal in his treat- 
ment of ‘the Catalaris, and such a 
degree of ’ tension existed between 
him and the Catalan people that 
the government was nally, obliged 
to replace him.*’*~’ 

Spécifically, he was held respon: 
sit'e ‘for the incidents ‘taking place 
last May’'in connéction with the 
concert in’ the’ 'Palace ‘of Music, 
which were considered to have 
marred the effect of General Fran- 
co’s visit in Barcelona: However, al- 
though the Government has been 
planning ‘to’ remove him for some 
time ‘now, it has not beén’ easy to 
find a replacement. 


A "LA PASIONARIA" 
LETTER | oe ) 

MADRID, Oct.''16, Ibérica:—The 
publication ‘inthe ‘entire Spanish 
press on October 15 of an absurd 
letter attributed to “Ea’ Pasionaria,” 


is another symptom of the present 
trend. 





The lettérApurportadly) intercept- 
ed by the Spanish’ ‘Police, tonitains 
directives to Spanish com 
from’ the titular head of the “ 

ish‘ Communist Party.’ However’ =~ 
one With the slightest knowledge of 
domestic and’ foreign’ politics would 
know ‘that this’ letter’ does not’ con- 
form,‘ either”in style! or content, to 
the-methods ‘and style: wee = Goma 
munistsi 


‘It is believed ‘that’ ‘by bits 
this fabricated - éomminunist pe “dirée- 
tive” the police and’ government had 
hoped. ‘to intimidate ‘the* comimitinist 
opposition, while at’ the’ same” tinié 
leading the maii‘in'the street to’ the 
conclusion that the growing strength 
of the ‘liberal and’ democratic: “Oppo- 
sition ‘is. a! result. of communist 
maneuvers: | - M 


The ‘interpolation init i eh oats 
ment 6f many ‘questions ‘pertaining 
to’ Portugal and her ‘coloriiés ‘mdi- 
cates that it is a part of the joint 


plans agreed — arenas Branco 
and Salazar. iseiov! 





YNTISTOC 


COALITION oF 
OPPOSITION PARTIES” 


MADRID; ::Oct.:17, | “Bbitriet: soidim 
anriouncement has just‘been ‘made 
of the formation’ of thé’ Blogue:Na- 
cional de Izquierda [Natidnal-Left- 
wing. Bloc], -a coalition; group -miade 
up of members. of, thei, Democratic 
Social-Action;Party which: is! headed 
by. Dionisio, Ridruejo,;. friends -, of 
Tierno:Galvan; (some., members’: of 
Unién. Espatiola, others former {fun- 
cionalistas’”) and, probkably,./ the 
Christian. Democrat..group headed 
by Jiménez; Fernandlezin 43 260.4 
The position to be} taken bye ‘this 
bloc with respect. to the restoration 
of ‘the ‘monarchy does’ not ‘appear 
to have ‘been’ ‘deterinitied. 
NUNCIO' KERATES | 
SPANISH. PRIESTS © a | + 


(From ‘The New: Yori Times Nov. 
3) 

MADRID, Nov. 2 (Reutors}: asthe 
Papal Nuncioin ‘Spain ‘has ‘told 
Spanish ‘priests ‘they mist’ gubmit"to 
the atithority of their” Bishops ‘and 
must not act indeperidently ol bein 
superiors. ' 
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MONARCHIST LEADER 
STATES VIEWS 


PARIS, Oct. 27, Ibérica: —Today’s 
Le Monde carries the following dis- 
patch from France-Presse, Madrid: 


“Well. informed. persons of the 
Spanish capital.quote: the Marquis 
de Luca. de, Tena, owner of the 
newspaper ABC, as. having made 
the following statement during. a 
private,.gathering of monarchists in 
Seville last..Sunday,: October 23: 
‘The Monarchy can not be restored 
in Spain ,except. by, the, man: who 
embodies . the, principles and, objec- 
tives of the uprising of July. 18, 
1936.’ 

“The Mess warned. his friends 
against any subversive politics with 
respect to the present regime, warn- 
ing, them: ,that ‘any mouvement des- 
tined: to bring in the king by force 
would .end. up with the triumph of 
the Republic... 

“During: his: talk the Marquis as- 
serted that universal suffrage was 
‘absurd’ and contrary to the Span- 
ish temperament. In closing, he 
voiced an appeal for the unity of 
the monarchists. of all. tendencies, 
and affirmed that the opinions 
which. he: had . just. expressed were 
shared by Don: Juan, Count of Bar- 
celona. and’ Petteiades, to the’ throne 
of Spain.” 

The Madrid newspapers: made no 
mention ‘of this “private” meeting of 
monarchists or of Sr. ‘Luca de 
Tena’s reference’ to an interview 
with Don Juan on the occasion of 
the . latter's recent silver wedding 
anniversary. 


MORE EMIGRATION 
FROM SPAIN 


GENEVA,.. Oct. 21, Ibérica:—To- 
day’s edition of the Journal de 
Genéve includes the following: 

“According-torthe: Office of Con- 
trol of Inhabitants-.more. than. fifty 
Spaniards are crossing the frontier 
at: Geneva daily in search of work 
in the canton or in other regions of 
Switzerland. 

“These young Spaniards arrive 
almost. invariably. with. no means 
whatsoever, and in many. cases are 
aided by philanthropic organizations. 
Contrary to what happens with. the 
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Italian. workers who come here to 
work on a seasonal basis, the Span- 
iards who arrive on our territory 
have no lodgings or work contracts. 
Only a minority succeed in finding 
employment. 

“A certain number of these young 
people are repatriated or turned 
back at the border for a variety of 
reasons.” 


Warnings to Emigrants 


MADRID, Oct. 22, Ibérica:—Yes- 
terday’s Boletin Oficial del Estado 
included a notice concerning “prob- 
lems of emigration,” urging workers 
who wish to seek employment 
abroad to apply to the Spanish In- 
stitute of Emigration so as to be un- 
der the protection of the Spanish 
State. 

This notice was prompted by the 
increasing number of workers who 
are leaving the country either il- 
legally or with tourist visas. 


Maltreatment of Immigrants 
MADRID, Oct. 24, Ibérica:—Re- 
ports are coming in from Germany 
of maltreatment of the Spanish 
workers who were: sent there re- 
cently. Some establishments refuse 
to admit these. workers, advertising 
this fact through posters on their 
walls. Lodgings provided them are 
of the worst. There has been some 
diplomatic friction between the two 
countries on this score. 


GENERAL SALAN 

IN SPAIN 

PARIS, Nov. 3, Ibérica:—Today’s 
Le Figaro includes. a report from the 
paper’s special correspondent Phi- 
lippe Nourry on. General. Salan’s trip 
to Barcelona. 

When interrogated as to the ob- 
ject. of his visit in Spain, General 
Salan replied: “Simply to take a 
few days rest. I have ample reason 
to visit Spain where I have relatives 
and. friends.” i 

In the course of ‘his conversation 
the General stated the following: “If 
the Soviet threat in Algiers should 
make it necessary, Spain would do 
everything to help; she would play 
a decisive role.” 

On. November 4 the same Parisian 
newspaper reported: “General Salan 





on 
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spent. his. last eee Scutaee 
in a Bg ERI rohed eh gga: 


of the: fact: that: the reason: for: his 
visit was to add’ some new dotu- 
ments to the confidential documents 
which he deposited last year, during 
his stay. in. Spain, in the. same bank. 
“This series of documents,” he. re- 
marked, “make up a very important 
source. of information.” 

In the hall of his hotel he revealed 
the impressions. which he. had form- 
ed from his contacts. with the Span- 
ish personages. whom he. had seen. 
“I am convinced,” he: said, “that 
today Spain is very. clearly aware 
of the importance. of the: conflict 
taking place in Algeria. Several 
Spaniards did. not. hesitate to tell 
me that if the communists get to in- 
stall themselves in Algeria, they 
would have no choice but to enter 
the fray.” 

It is not impossible that. General 
Salan. will have an interview with 
General Franco. However he con- 
tinues: to say that. his.stay in Spain is 
for purely private purposes. 


WARNING TO. DE GAULLE 
AND FRANCO 


PARIS, Nov. 4, Ibérica:—Today’s 
Le Monde carries the following re- 
port from France-Presse, Rabat: 

In a pro-Algerian meeting of the 
Istiqlal [Moroccan Nationalist] 
Party, Allal El Fassi, head. of the 
party, said: 

“I address myself to De Gaulle 
and ‘Franco to ask that. they recog- 
nize the independence. of our terri- 
tory. Let them. know that if our. ter- 
ritory. and Algeria are not liberated, 
we will break every type of rela- 
tions with their countries. De Gaulle 
and Franco know very well. that I 
do not play with words. If our na- 
tural frontiers are not returned to 
us, then we will declare a ruthless 
war against France and Spain. 

“We will expel from our coun- 
try,” he added, “all Frenchmen and 
all Spaniards, civilians and military. 
We will close all the French schools, 
break our cultural relations with 
these countries and freeze. their as- 
sets. Our battle will. be similar to 
that of Suez.” 
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ICFTU PROTESTS 


ICFTU PROTESTS 
DEATH SENTENCES 


NEW YORK, Nov. 1, ICFTU 
News:—The International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions has 
appealed to General Franco to re- 
scind the death sentences of two 
Spaniards, Anastasio Merino Mo- 
reno and Alejandro Navarro Mo- 
reno, for alleged crimes committed 
twenty years ago. 

Both were members of the Span- 
ish Socialist Party and Unién Gen- 
eral de Trabajadores. (UGT) dur- 
ing the Civil War. Navarro was ma- 
yor of the village of Turleque, near 
Toledo. 

At. the end of the war both men 


assumed false identities and moved 
to Madrid, then to Barcelona, where 
they have resided ever since. 

Last month they were arrested 
and tried by a military court on 
charges of “military rebellion,” spe- 
cifically of having executed Franco 
supporters in Turleque. The death 
sentence followed. 

The ICFTU telegram urged 
Franco “to consider that the free 
world will be unable to understand 
how it is possible to condemn any 
man to death for acts of a political 
character committed more _ than 
twenty years ago, especially when 
there has been no trial or sentence 
against these men, even in absentia, 
during the intervening period.” 


ICFTU ASKS ILO TO 
PROTEST NEW DECREE 


BRUSSELS, Oct. 27,,.ICFTU. Ra- 
dio Service:—The .. International 
Confederation of Free Trade ‘Un« 
ions has asked the International La- 
bor Organization in Geneva to try 
to secure the withdrawal of the re- 
cent.decree (No. 1794/1960)..which 
classifies a whole series: of activities, 
including the “crime” of striking 
“and other similar acts when’ they 
pursue a political purpose or cause 
serious disturbance of public order” 
as crimes of “military rebellion” 





(See IBERICA, Oct. .15, p.: 8B). 





AN OPEN LETTER TO 
SENATOR JOHN KENNEDY 


From our clandestine life we join in the jubilation of 
the American people and the free world over your 
election. 

Yet our jubilation is dulled by the cloud of falsity, 
social injustice, corruption and tyranny of minds main- 
tained by the Franco dictatorship over Spain. 

In September of this year a new Law of Public Or- 
der was promulgated which provides that the perpe- 
trator of any act of criticism or opposition to the pres- 
ent regime will be subject to the jurisdiction of military 
tribunals. This juridical monstrosity renders the. clan- 
destine resistance groups practically defenseless. 

We are young and hope has not abandoned us. We 
live in a state of disgust and dread over the oppression 
of our own community, Catalonia, and of all Spain. 
It is very difficult for us to believe in the United States 
as a champion of freedom and democracy, because it 
is clear that the Republican administration has not 
cared to defend freedom and democracy in all parts 
of the world. 

There can only be one way of stopping messianic 
communism: through the mystic of freedom, of which 
the United States should be the leader and loyal guar- 
dian. But so far this has not been the case. The incon- 
ceivable and brutal regime of Trujillo, and the strange, 
neolithic survival of the Nazi-Fascist heresy in Spain 
constitute permanent accusations against our country. 

However it has been encouraging for us to discover 
a new political vitality in your program and speeches, 
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a spirit that is loyal to freedom and democracy, and a 
wish for understanding, not with dictators, but with 
people. 

Your Excellency: We do not ask of you a belligerent 
position with respect to the Spanish dictatorship: We 
only ask that, in compensation for the military ‘and 
technical aid provided it by the United States, the new 
Democratic administration will exact personal and 
political guarantees for the opposition, which is con- 
tinually harassed and decapitated, all to the benefit’ 
of the communists and fellow travellers who exploit 
the cynical dilemma of “Franco or Communism” to 
their own advantage. 

Furthermore, the cordiality with which Franco- 
Falangist Ministers, who formerly embraced and°shared 
ideologies with Himmler and the totalitarian quislings' 
of 1940-1945, are frequently received in the United 
States seems quite unnecessary to us and hatmful to 
American prestige. 

If the Spanish democratic opposition is not permitted 
to take on a definitive form, then a chaotic and revolu- 
tionary outbreak, which could only favor the extremes, 
is to be expected. That is why we ask for these guaran- 
tees which could help us to be in a position to close-up 
the abyss which will open very soon when Franco is 
forced out of power by the Army and popular pressure 
(directed by clandéstine non-communist groups). : 

DEMOCRATIC. YOUTH GROUPS 
OF CATALONIA 


$c 








SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
CENSURED IN U.N. 

(From The.New. York Times, Nov. 
3) 


UNITED “NATIONS, N. Y., Nov. 
2:—Spain' and Portugal were criti- 
cized today for refusing to submit 
information on colonies that) they 
contend. do. not exist. 

Each country has maintained that 
the territories involved are “over- 
seas provinces” of the homeland and 
thus not within the scope of pro- 
visions affecting non-self-governing 
regions. But the General :Assembly’s 
Trusteeship Committee has the 
means to induce Madrid and Lisbon 
to furnish the information. The in- 
ducement was used for the first 
time’ today. 

The inducement is in the form 
of a set of twelve principles drafted 
by a subcommittee of six members 
for the guidance of member state~ 
on the transmission of data. The 
most important of the principles is 
the fourth, which reads: “There is 
an obligation to transmit informa- 
tion in respect to a territory which 
is geographically separate and is dis- 
tinct ethnically and/or culturally 
from the country administering it.” 

The Portuguese “colonies” are 
Angola, Mozambique, the Cape 
Verde’ Islands, Portuguese Guinea, 
Timor and Goa. Each of the first 
two has about 5,000,000 inhabitants. 


Spain’s possessions consist. of the 


Spanish Sahara, described as having 
“no population,” and Spanish Gui- 
nea, with barely 120,000 people. 

Joseph Adam Braimah of Ghana 
asserted that “the primary purpose” 
of the report on principles was to 
determine whether these possessions 
of Spain and Portugal were to be 
considered provinces or non-self-gov- 
erning territories and whether the 
two countries were in fact adminis- 
tering powers obligated under the 
Charter of the United Nations to 
transmit information. 

“In order to become a civilado 
[a full-fledged citizen], an African 
in Angola or Mozambique is expect- 
ed to adopt a European mode of life, 
abandon African ways of living and 
invariably come around to profess- 
ing the Christian religion,” said Mr. 
Braimah. “A mere decree cannot 
transform Africans and Asians into 
Portuguese and Spaniards. These 
two Governments must come to 
terms with reality and take fully in- 
to account aspirations of these peo- 
ple for independence.” 





GARCIA LORCA WORK 
ON SPANISH STAGE 


PARIS, Oct. 24, Ibérica:—Today’s 
Combat includes the following re- 
port from Madrid: “A work by 
Federico Garcia Lorca has been per- 
formed in a Spanish theater for the 


first time since his exécution by ‘thé 
Nationalists in Granada at the~be- 
ginning of the Civil War. 

“The performance of Garcia Lor- 
ca’s play YERMA on Saturday. was 
followed by a standing ovation that 
lasted fifteen minutes while the spec- 
tators shouted “Viva Garcia Lorca,” 
and acclaimed the great actress, 
Aurora Batista, for her performance 
in the title role.” 

The Spanish press remained com- 
pletely silent about the occasion. 


FULBRIGHT URGES 
REVISION OF BASES 


(From The New York Times, Nov. 
2) a 
SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 1 (UPI) 
—Senator J. W. Fulbright called 
today for a re-assessment of Ameri- 
can military bases overseas. 

The Arkansas Democrat said the 
United States should begin de-em- 
phasizing these installations and 
should gradually reduce ‘their pets 
sonnel. 

Other nations, he said, should 
carry a greater share of the burden 
of their own national defense. 

Speaking before the World Af- 
fairs Council of Northern California, 
Mr. Fulbright said that aside from 
the fact these bases were obviously 
decreasing in value, because of So- 
viet rocketry, they created ill will 
among local peoples. 
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THE ECONOMIC SCENE (II) 


THE ARTIFICIAL INCREASE IN EXPORTS 
THROUGH MULTIPLE RATES OF EXCHANGE 


Steparius 


Throughout 1959 and during the first three months of 
1960 a curious phenomenon occurred in the Spanish 
export trade. As we said before, until 1957 or 1958 
books, while produced on a relatively small scale in 
Spain, were her principal export product. However in 
1959 products suddenly appeared at the head of the 
list of exported manufactured commodities which in 
previous years had encountered a foreign market only 
with the greatest difficulty, if at all. Such was the case 
with manufactured cotton goods, and metal and steel 
products. 

Once again we find ourselves “in the realm of pure 
paradox,” for those unfamiliar with the inner workings 
of the regime, that is. Of all the ceuntries of Europe, 
Spain is one of the lowest per capita consumers of cot- 
ton textiles, and one of the lowest per capita producers 
and consumers of steel and iron. She has far from ade- 
quate textile and steel industries for her thirty million 
inhabitants; on the contrary, had the internal market 
sufficient amplitude and vitality, both industries could 
and should expand on their present bases. In past years 
Spain has not been an exporter of pig iron (of which 
there has been a great domestic shortage and a con- 
spicuous black market) or of steel products; as to ex- 
ports of cotton goods, these have been declining con- 
stantly since 1952, Spanish textile producers having 
been unable to compete with foreign textile producers. 
By 1958 her exported cotton products were down to 
$5.4 million. 

In view of all this, how is it possible that in 1959 
one single company, “Ensidesa,” should have suddenly 
exported $16 million in pig iron and steel, and that, 
according to the rate of exports for the first six months 
of 1960, we can anticipate that Spain will export more 
than $35 million in steel and iron this year? How is it 
possible that, having exported only $5.4 million in cot- 
ton textiles in 1958, her textile exports should suddenly 
jump in 1959 to $16.3 million, or over three times that 
of 1958, and that, according to the rate of exports of 
this product during the first six months of 1960, her 
cotton exports for this year will be up to from $30 to 
$36 million, or six times that of 1958? 


One can imagine what a fanfare the regime will 





This is the second part of the aralysis of Spain’s favor- 
able balance of payments, which began in the October 


IBERICA, by “Steparius,” one of Spain’s leading econo- 
mists. 
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make over these figures. Furthermore, as we said be- 
fore, forecasts for Spanish imports during 1960 came 
to about a billion dollars, yet the monthly rate of $56 
to $57 million for the first months of 1960 would in- 
dicate a total annual import rate of $650 to $700 mil- 
lion, or $300 million less than the amount predicted. 
On the other hand, forecasts for the export trade had 
been set at $600 million (according to the OEEC Re- 
port on Spain of December, 1959), but actually the 
monthly rate of $63 million for the first three months 
of 1960 would indicate a total annual export trade of 
from $700 to $750 million. Thus the commercial bal- 
ance of trade alone will contribute a surplus of about 
$100 million to the balance of payments for 1960. How- 
ever to this figure sums resulting from invisible trans- 
actions such as tourism (about $250 million) and the 
investments of foreign capital along with American 
economic aid (another $100 million) should be added. 
Thus it can readily be understood that some ministries 
are already anticipating an approximate total surplus 
of from $250 to $300 million for the year 1960, some- 
thing absolutely sensational and unheard of in the his- 
tory of Spain’s balance of foreign trade. Imagine what 


a todo the regime’s propaganda machine will make 
of that! 


ECONOMIC MIRACLES? 


However, anyone with a little common sense, who 
need not be an economic expert, will ask: how have 

















these marvels been brought about? Do such miracles 
really occur in economics? Is it true that in one single 
year a socially and economically backward nation which 
is at the point of bankruptcy, as was Franco Spain in 
1958 and the first six months of 1959, can be trans- 
formed, by means of a simple monetary manipulation, 
into a state with large international credit reserves, and 
with full capacity to obtain, through her international 
trade, substantial means with which to raise her eco- 
nomic level? 

Of course the reply to these questions is that in eco- 
nomics miracles are not come by honestly; a country 
exporting basic commodities (agricultural products and 
minerals in bulk) does not convert itself miraculously, 
within a year, into an exporter of manufactured goods; 
secondly, those surpluses in the balance of payments 
can only be achieved through monetary manipulations, 
or by some form of subsidy, and they are being achieved 
at the expense of other sectors of the Spanish economy. 
At the present time Spain offers us complete examples 
of both instruments. 

Insofar as monetary manipulations are concerned, it 
suffices to know that the exports of cotton textiles are 
made at an exchange rate of 88 pesetas to the dollar 
(28 more than the official rate of 60 pesetas established 
at the time of the devaluation on July 21, 1959). These 
exports are the monopoly of an official para-state or- 
ganization existing in Barcelona( the Service of Foreign 
Commerce of the cotton industry) to which the textile 
manufacturers whose machinery is modern enough to 
produce for the export market, must apply. Later we 
will see where the funds come from which subsidize this 
system of exports. Furthermore, in the case of pig iron 
and steel additional artificial devices are resorted to so 
as to reduce the export prices; in the case of “Ensidesa” 
products, for instance, these consist in keeping cost 
prices down by excluding amortization from costs, bas- 
ing this on the modernity of the plant (at Avilés) ; by 
holding back dividends on the majority of the com- 
pany’s shares, which are held by the National Institute 
of Industry, and for that matter in excluding any ex- 
penses of a general nature from cost prices. Thus some 
artifically reduced prices are set right from the start, 
and we do not know if there may also be some govern- 
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mental subsidizing a posteriori, as in the case of cotton 
textiles. 

However, this recourse to monetary manipulations 
and to the existence of multiple exchange rates for the 
peseta would not be serious did they not involve the 
existence of other factors of the greatest economic, so- 
cial, even moral, importance. After all, we have many 
precedents of nations artificially devaluing their mone- 
tary units so as to give a strong impetus to their ex- 
ports; but what is rarer is to find countries where such 
measures are accompanied by others such as those which 
we are about to describe, and which unmask an entire 
ruling class. 


WHO IS PAYING FOR THE 
ARTIFICIAL INCREASE IN EXPORTS? 


In recent years various studies have been made of 
Spain’s economic development, comparing her annual 
per capita production and consumption with those of 
other European countries. It has been shown that the 
annual per capita consumption of cotton textiles in 
Spain is less than three kilograms, or about one third 
of the average rate of consumption in the rest of Eu- 
rope, nor does it suffice to keep the Spanish textile in- 
dustry, which could supply a denser market, at full 
productive capacity. As to steel, her annual per capita 
consumption is forty kilograms, only one tenth of that 
of the rest of Western Europe, which is 400 kilograms. 
However, contrary to what happens in the textile in- 
dustry, which suffers from periodic crises of over-pro- 
duction and large scale accumulation of unsold mer- 
chandise, the steel industry has been under heavy pres- 
sure during the past twenty years from the domestic 
demand. According to Professor Prados Arrarte (Spain’s 
Economy in the Next Twenty Years, p. 120) there is 
an annual unsatisfied demand for 500,000 tons of steel, 
and it would be necessary to raise the annual per capita 
production and consumption of steel to 130 kilograms 
to supply the Spanish industrial development. 

Nevertheless, during the year between July, 1959 
and June, 1960, both steel and cotton industries were 
obliged to resort to the foreign market so as to keep 
their factories going. Instead of supplying the im- 
poverished domestic market, approximately one third 
of Spain’s total pig iron production, one sixth of her 
steel production and two fifths of her cotton textiles 
went into foreign outlets. This should give a pretty 
good idea of the contraction of domestic demand and 
the resulting retardation of the country’s economic de- 
velopment. 

As we said earlier, textiles are being exported at an 
exchange rate of 88 pesetas to the dollar, so as to be 
able to compete with other countries. But who is nay- 
ing for the difference between the real cost level of 
Spanish industry, and the export prices? 
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It appears that during the first six months of 1959, 
when the Spanish government realized that the internal 
crisis could lead to the closing down of many textile 
plants and considerable unemployment (the cotton 
textile industry employs 140,000, mainly in Catalonia) , 
a decision was made to maintain employment, at least 
in the big companies belonging to families close to the 
regime, which are the ones with sufficiently modern 
machinery to produce for the export trade, by forcing 
the unsold—or unsaleable—textiles into foreign outlets. 
The small textile companies, of which there are a great 
number and which are incapable of producing for the 
export market because of the obsolescence of their 
equipment, rudimentary organization and high costs, 
were gratified by this solution which deflected abroad 
the pressure resulting from the overproduction of the 
big manufacturers. 


SPANISH TARIFF ON U.S. BULK COTTON 

The exports of these big cotton textile manufacturers 
at the special exchange rate of 88 pesetas to the dollar 
is financed through funds which the State obtains by a 
surcharge of seventeen pesetas on each kilogram of cot- 
ton imported from the United States. Because of this 
surcharge the Spanish textile industry must pay the 
highest price in the world for bulk cotton, and the 
Spanish textile consumer must pay prices for cotton 
goods which in many cases are higher than the inter- 
national ones. Nevertheless, this surcharge which is 
paid, indirectly, by all Spanish cotton textile purchasers, 
is used to finance the exports of a few big firms. In 
this way, not only are the high domestic prices main- 
tained, at the expense of the Spanish cotton consumer, 
but these prices must be paid in order to keep up the 
profits of a few big producers, whose export prices are 
kept down by artificial methods. 

Aside from these monetary manipulations aimed at 
artificially increasing exports, one must also keep in 
mind the important factor of the very low Spanish wage 
level, (about $1.00 to $1.50 a day). This factor is of 
great importance in relation to the export of manu- 
factured industrial products, as is demonstrated by the 





modern economic history of the other European coun- 
tries and the United States. 

It is one thing to force the export of basic materials 
(bulk minerals, agricultural produce, etc.) so as to 
place them in industrial exporting countries, but quite 
another thing to force the export of industrial products 
through techniques similar to those used in the export 
of basic materials. The latter may be achieved through 
a low wage level for unskilled labor, in the hope that 
the economic resources obtained through the export of 
minerals or crops will help promote the country’s do- 
mestic industrialization. But when the rise in industrial 
exports is not a result of a rise in productivity, but of 
financial manipulations, or of a very low wage level, 
then the export capacity of industry does not go hand 
in hand with the creation of secondary and tertiary in- 
comes which is the sign of social progress, and which 
always accompanies improved productivity. In other 
words, the profits gained through exports are redis- 
tributed to society in the form of higher wages. This is 
what happens in the United States, England, Germany, 
France and other countries exporting industrial pro- 
ducts. 


In the case of Spain, however, we have a transitory 
“solution,” sui generis, which is so profitable to the 
small oligarchy running the big companies that we risk 
its artificial prolongation, which would be very harm- 
ful to the country’s entire productive structure. As we 
have said before Spain has a very low annual per capi- 
ta consumption of steel and cotton (as well as meat, 
milk, iron, books, etc.) Nevertheless, a substantial por- 
tion of what the nation produces in heavy industry 
(steel) and light industry (textiles) must be exported, 
because of the domestic market’s failure to consume it. 

So how is Spanish industry to grow beyond its pres- 
ent decrepit state? How is social and economic progress 
to be made? 

One need harbor no illusions as to whether most 
of the profits made through exports are put to any 
constructive use. In a speech delivered on June 1 of 
this year the Minister of Commerce, Sr. Ullastres him- 
self, complained of the tendency toward hoarding (or, 
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in other words, the preference for liquid assets) of 
funds derived from the export trade. Making a tre- 
mendous confession for a Minister who prepared the 
Stabilization Plan, (which was necessary in order to 
eliminate the monetary fluidity and inflationary vices) , 
Sr. Ullastres confessed that once again there is an ex- 
cessive fluidity in the Spanish economic system: some 
thirty billion pesetas ($500,000,000), a large part of 
which is made up of peseta counterpart for exported 
merchandise, is neither reinvested nor spent. 

We should point out, finally, that it is one thing to 
deliberately set out to contract the internal consumption 
of a country (through rationing, anti-inflationary poli- 
cies, etc.) so as to export more, thereby creating a 
source for internal capitalization, but quite another 
thing to export what the country does not spontaneously 
consume so as to forestall the paralysis of an industry 
which is rachitic as it is. England, for example, limited 
her internal consumption so as to win the battle of ex- 
ports during the postwar years under Sir Stafford 
Cripps. In the meantime however a veritable social 
revolution was carried out; the wealth was redistributed 
among the social classes, and productive equipment 
was brought up to date. We need hardly point out that 
this is not the case with Spain, quite the contrary. Nor 
can we compare the case of Spain today with the Japa- 
nese policy of “dumping” goods, because although it 
is true that Japan maintained a very low wage level, an 
energetic program of industrialization and moderniza- 
tion of the country’s capital equipment were carried out 
simultaneously. 


To sum up: in the year between July, 1959 and 
July, 1960, the following has been happening in Spain: 

1. Much less capital equipment has been imported 
than is needed in order to maintain present investments 
and economic development, even to maintain the in- 
dustrial productive capacity of an industry with anti- 
quated equipment in comparison to the rate of replace- 
ment of other countries. 

2. Basic internal consumption, already the lowest in 
all Europe, has gone down even more. 


3. Although the balance of payments appears to nave 
improved, it is probable that the real balance is de- 
teriorating, as due to the special devaluations of the 
peseta, the acquisitive power of every unit of exported 
goods diminishes in terms of units of imported goods. 

4. The increases in exports of manufactured indus- 
trial products are artificial increases, achieved through 
anti-economic measures; they are not based on a real 
increase in productivity, and, therefore, are not accom- 
panied by the creation of secondary and tertiary in- 
comes, the symbol of social progress. 

5. Profits from exports are not redistributed by means 
of higher wages; on the contrary, a very low wage level 
is a necessary condition for this policy. 


6. The peseta counterparts gained from exports are 
concentrated in the hands of a monopolistic oligarchy; 
the tendency is not to invest them but to retain them 
in liquid form, thereby posing a serious potential cause 
of inflation, within the system, regardless of the pro- 
found economic depression. 
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Editorial 


NEW TIMES, NEW MEN 


We have just witnessed one of the most heated and 
tempestuous electoral campaigns in the memory of 
its contemporaries. 

The two elections of Eisenhower were not pre- 
ceded by what could be called close electoral contests. 
Eisenhower was way out in front in both campaigns. 
In the first the memory was still fresh of his glorious 
victory over the forces of fascism, and his tour 
through the states was more like a triumphal march 
than an electoral campaign. The second campaign 
had something of the same character, and it was 
aided furthermore by the lack of program and the 
indecision of the Democratic Party, so that not even 
a candidate of Stevenson’s stature could offset Eisen- 
hower’s personality. 

However this second period of the Republican ad- 
ministration has been characterized by some deflec- 
tions from democratic principles. Let us try to be 
quite clear about this: the United States is the coun- 
try of “democracy,” whether its citizens are Republi- 
cans or Democrats, they are “democrats.” The Ameri- 
can people are democratic and they practice democ- 
racy; one can speak in terms of the democratic ac- 
tions and conduct of any citizen, be he a member of 
one party or the other. President Eisenhower, a Re- 
publican, was “democratic.” He fought for democ- 
racy and was victorious over fascism, and then he 
entered the White House in the wake of his victory. 
We wish to emphasize the fact that it was the prestige 
acquired as representative of the triumph of democ- 
racy in the Second World War which brought Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the White House. 

But then the international ground swells, the 
growth of Russian power, the uncurbed nuclear arms 
race and, above all, fear of another war, carried the 
leader of the world peace of 1945 astray onto well- 
trodden highways and uncertain byways. 

Now the American people, free, sovereign and 
democratic, have chosen to rectify the policy pur- 
sued by the Republican administration, and they 
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have rejected Vice-President Nixon because in their 
eyes he embodied a policy of belicose intransigeance, 
because he was a prisoner of the old principles, lack- 
ing flexibility and real convictions. Senator Kennedy 
has been elected because he appears to be a man who 
faces facts; a man of firm convictions who has ad- 
vocated concrete solutions to the various problems, 
although we might differ with some of them. 


Much as we applaud Senator Kennedy’s election 
we are obliged to point out that we missed proposals 
in his speeches for a rectification or modification of 
foreign policy in the West. However, his recommen- 
dations concerning a gradual transformation of for- 
eign military aid to economic aid, which is included 
in the Democratic Party platform as well, leave room 
for speculation as to a possible rectification of the 
foreign policy of the United States in general. 


Specifically, we would have liked to have heard 
something about the future policy of the United 
States with respect to the dictatorships still in power 
in Spain and Portugal, as well as those in this hemi- 
sphere. Nevertheless, there are grounds for hope that 
the new administration will know how to analyze 
the causes of the loss of American prestige, of which 
Senator Kennedy has spoken, and some of which we 
have been speaking of for some time. 


We hope that the aid to needy countries will go 
directly into aid for their agriculture and_ industrial 
development, that is to say, that it can help implement 
the true democratic objectives. Times have changed, 
peoples are arising to transform their own lives and 
new interpreters are needed for these new situations. 

One can not row against the current, and the cur- 
rent is helping us to win, with new methods, in the 
struggle between freedom and totalitarianism. So let 
us regard the victory of Senator Kennedy as a great 
lesson: it shows that in a democracy it is within the 
power of the people to twist the helm whenever they 
consider that the ship of state is veering off its course. 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


THE GOVERNMENT 
TAKES PRECAUTIONS 


For several weeks now all of the government’s activities 
seem to be designed to snuff out a hypothetical offen- 
sive on the part of the opposition. One can speak with- 
out exaggeration of a climate of alarm that has been 
created in governmental circles. 

Certainly the most significant event has been the 
replacement of Colonel Acedo Colunga as Civil Gov- 
ernor of the province of Barcelona. This development 
has various aspects and one must guard against super- 
ficial interpretations. Why was Acedo dismissed? Be- 
cause he was completely discredited, in the eyes of the 
left, the right and the center, and very especially among 
the Catalan Catholics who have shown themselves to 
be stronger than he. Furthermore he has been replaced 
at this particular moment, neither earlier nor later; had 
the move been made before this it would have signified 
a defeat for the government, and had it been postponed 
it could have led to one of those important opposition 
movements which the government dreads. For that 
matter all of the Catalan opposition forces had prepared 
an anti-Acedo Colunga campaign which would have 
been even more drastic than the one which led to Galin- 
soga’s downfall. Acedo wished to resign because he 
knew that, after the May incidents, he had lost the 
game, so he submitted his resignation at the end of the 
summer, or, rather, he “asked to be relieved,” to use 
the official jargon. 

It has been no easy matter to find a substitute. Among 
others General Ungria (who has distinguished himself 
on many occasions, from the time that he collaborated 
with General Sanjurjo to the time that he directed 
espionage and counter-espionage services) was not in- 
terested in the job. Finally a Canary-Islander, Sr. Ma- 
tias Vega Guerra, was found. Not too much is known 
about this gentleman except that he has presided over 
the Cabildo [City Hall] of Las Palmas [capital of the 
Canary Islands] for fifteen years, and is dean of the 
College of Lawyers of that city. He is known to be a 
rightist who collaborated with the Caudillo when the 
latter was Captain General of the Canary Islands dur- 
ing the Republic, and was secretly preparing an up- 
rising there while sending declarations of loyalty back 
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to the Republican Government prior to the outbreak 
of the civil war. Vega Guerra accompanied Franco 
when the latter made his flight to Morocco in July, 
1936. He is a typical reactionary, and a rabid anti- 
Catalanist. While inducting him into office General 
Camilo Alonso Vega said, in his usual bullying tone, 
“Sr. Vega Guerra knows very well how to command, 
and, above all, how to coordinate awards with punish- 
ment. He also took pains to make it quite clear that 
the Civil Governor is but the “fulfiller of orders ema- 
nating from the government . . . especially in relation 
to assemblage, association, discipline and customs.” 
Isn’t that clear enough? 


“PREVENTIVE” REPRESSIONS 

The government backwaters when it has no other 
choice, but then it tries to counter-attack, because it 
is the policy of the government to repress with an iron 
hand and, even more, to carry out a “preventive” re- 
pression.” 

What are the bases for this statement? There are 
many. New arrests have taken place during the past 
month: that of the young economist José Miguel Rin- 
cén (brother of the Catholic journalist Luciano Rin- 
cén, who was sentenced to imprisonment at the same 
time as Cerén) and of other young Catholics of Ma- 
drid, some of them members of Juventud Obrera Cato- 
lica (JOC). The Resolutions approved by the J.O.C. 
Congress condemning the effects of the stabilization 
plan on the standard of living of the young workers 
and demanding free labor unions, were silenced by the 
press and frowned upon by officials. The position taken 
by some “Jocists” in the Syndical elections was the last 
straw for the government. More arrests have been made 
in the frontier zone of Catalonia and in Andalucia as 
well. All are held incomunicado, and the whereabouts 
of some are not even known. 

A military tribunal has sentenced two men, Alejandro 
Navarro and Anastasio Merino, to death, (though ask- 
ing that the sentence be commuted to thirty years im- 
prisonment). They were accused of crimes committed 
in the province of Toledo in... July, 1936! As though 
this were not enough another trial is being prepared 
in Barcelona of about a hundred men accused of be- 
longing to the C.N.T. [Confederacién Nacional del Tra- 
bajo, one of the two traditional free labor unions which 
have been outlawed by the Franco regime]. Then a 
Scandinavian singer named Ulver, who had been con- 
tracted for a series of engagements in Spain, was picked 
up by the police on alighting from his plane in Bar- 
celona, only to be put right on the next flight out of 
the country. Why? Because, according to the police, 
he had belonged to the International Brigade twenty- 





(1) Also there is much talk of a possible replacement of the 
Mayor, Sr. Porcioles, who is just as discredited as is Acedo, 
by Sr. Godé, owner of the newspaper La Vanguardia. 
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three years ago! As you can see the government is do- 
ing all it can to forget the past and “heal the wounds 
of the Civil War.” 

A veritable psychosis about the opposition seems to 
exist in governmental circles; it reveals itself in a series 
of developments ranging from the publication in the 
entire Spanish press of an absurd letter attributed to 
“La Pasionaria” to the cancellation of the XX Catholic 
Social Week and a series of military maneuvers includ- 
ing “fights with guerillas,’ and then the new and dis- 


graceful measures taken against Professor Tierno Gal- 
van. 


THE “LETTER FROM MOSCOW” 

The matter of the “Letter from Moscow” has various 
aspects; it was a part of a plan for “cooperation” with 
the Portuguese dictator, Oliveira Salazar, as agreed 
upon in the latter’s last meeting with the Caudillo, 
aimed at presenting the unrest in the Portuguese colo- 
nies as a maneuver of “foreign communism.” On the 
other hand the letter represented an attempt to lead 
the average Spaniard to believe that the opposition 
activities are the work of communism, and, incidentally, 
to frighten the liberal, Catholic opposition forces, etc. 
However the “La Pasionaria” letter was so clumsily 
contrived, and written in the style of an Andalusian 
landowner of seventy years ago (who would consider 
that extremists are characterized by bad spelling) that 
the net results have been absolutely contrary to the de- 
sired ones. It is said that the document was only known 
by the Ministers Alonso Vega and Arias Salgado, and 
that later it angered the more informed ones. 

The case of Tierno Galvan is truly scandalous. Court 
proceedings have been opened against him; he is 
charged with having “expressed opinions contrary to 
Catholic dogma,” and his certificate of “loyalty to the 
National Movement” has been withdrawn, with the 
result that his employment and salary are discontimied. 
These measures were taken by the Minister of Educa- 
tion, but beyond any doubt the Under-Secretary of 
Education, Sr. Maldonado, an outstanding member of 
Opus Dei, has taken charge in person of the “liquida- 
tion” of Tierno Galvan. But the insinuation for this 
move, perhaps even the orders, came from higher up. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION DETERIORATES 
Of course the government’s preoccupations which have 
led to the repression are not unfounded. Officials know 
perfectly well that the economic situation can not pos- 
sibly improve, and that a deterioration of the social 
situation is bound to come. Prices of various food pro- 
ducts have begun to rise since the summer. According 
to calculations of the Catholic Association of Directors 
of Barcelona the cost of living index has increased from 
135.7 in June to 141.54 in October (taking the year 
1956 as the basic 100). 

A speech delivered by Sr. Ullastres, Minister of Com- 
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‘merce, at the Sample Exposition [Feria de Muestras] at 


Saragossa was designed to soothe fears on this score. It 
was a speech bearing the unmistakeable imprint of the 
“sincere man.” “I am going to be truthful with you... 
we can not perform miracles,” etc. According to this 
speech we are to have less grain and less wine than last 
year, but there will be bread, rice and sugar in abund- 
ance. Olive oil must be exported (as though we didn’t 
know that!) so our own must be diluted with soy bean 
oil. But the paradoxical part of all this is that this year 
olive oil exports are to decline, because Spain is losing 
her foreign markets. But Ullastres tells us that we are 
to export . . . many lentils! 

To top it all off, the machine which makes paper 
money is working too fast again: the fiduciary circula- 
tion has increased from 71,520 millions of pesetas on 
June 30 to 75,363 millions on September 30. 

Businessmen calculate that from a year and a half 
to two years will be needed to reactivate exports, and 
this only when fiscal exemptions on exports are pro- 
vided for. Of course the majority of businessmen do not 
give a thought to the internal market—and our officials 
much less—because this involves an increase in pur- 
chasing power, or, in other words, a rise in salaries and 
wages without inflation, and, in the long run, a trans- 
formation of the agrarian structure. 

This situation is not serious for a few gentlemen 
among whom one can include Sr. Arburéa (former 
Minister of Commerce), that poor retired official who 
has just added the position of Counsellor to the Spanish 
Petroleum Administration to his many other lucrative 
occupations. Another “disinherited” one is the Marquis 
de Luca de Tena, owner of the Madrid newspaper 
ABC, who recently, in a gathering of monarchists in 
Seville, voiced his loyalty to the monarchy . . . as rep- 
resented by General Franco. Luca de Tena opposed any 
attempt to restore Don Juan to the throne by means 
of a coup, and remarked that universal suffrage “is 
opposed to the Spanish temperament.” In this Luca 
de Tena is but echoing Don Juan, who does not want 
to complicate his life and who, as we have said before, 
trusts that in being younger than Franco his day will 
surely come. 


This should be made quite clear to all, and it should 
undo any illusions or mirages on this subject. The mon- 
archists of the “Court of Estoril” are perfectly content 
to sit it out until Franco dies. In this they are in agree- 
ment with the men of Opus Dei (Pérez Embid and 
Gonzalo F. de la Mora are the principal liaisons). What 
worries all of these gentlemen most is that one day the 
Spanish people might want to rule their own destinies 
again, so they do everything in their power to prevent 
such a change. What matters most to Luca de Tena is 
that he continue to sell olive oil at $500 the barrel. 

But to return a moment to economic questions, the 
conflict between the INI group and their enemies con- 
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tinues. The latest report is of the probable sale of an 
INI subsidiary, the National Optics Company, to an 
American Company. The National Optics Company, lo- 
cated in Chamartin, is capitalized at 80 millions of 
pesetas and was founded in 1951. 

Basically, this so-called opposition is playing the 
same game as is the Government, and even shares its 
fears. It is a game, however, which is dragging us into 
a dangerous international policy which could bring 
drastic consequences to Spain one day. 


A DANGEROUS AFRICAN POLICY 

On many occasions I have mentioned the tension exist- 
ing between Spain and Morocco. This has increased 
during the last weeks. The people at the Palace of Santa 
Cruz [Foreign Office] add fuel to the fire, backing up 
the inhabitants of Mauritania in their quarrel with 
Morocco, and the French Government with respect to 
Algeria. Evidently the prime motivation in all this lies 
in Spain’s interest in Rio de Oro (Spanish Sahara) 
where ten companies are drilling for oil. But there are 
many other reasons: to keep the military satisfied (by 
not abandoning Ifni) and to pursue the orientations of 
the Vatican in the alliance with European Govern- 
ments in the hands of “devotees.” And, last of all, the 
need to find support in the most conservative states out 
of fear of the internal opposition. 

A mission of five Spanish Ministers was to have left 
for the Sahara on October 25, however the trip was 
suddenly cancelled three days before. Evidently there 
was fear of a very violent reaction by the majority of 
the African countries. Nevertheless persons of confi- 
dence of the regime (including Xavier Martin Artajo) 
have been sent to the Sahara and instructions have been 
issued to the press to print column after column on 
Spain’s inalienable rights in the Sahara, its future, etc. 

It must be emphasized that the Spanish Govern- 
ment’s African policy can lead to dangerous conse- 
quences. It is inspired by an outdated form of colonial- 
ism with respect to Rio de Oro, Ifni, Muni and Fer- 
nando Poo, by the close alliance with Portugal, to whose 
dictator, Salazar, Franco has promised aid in repress- 
ing a possible rebellion in her African colonies, and by 
the close contacts of personages of the regime with 
fascist military officials and others in France, who dream 
(and do more than dream) of a coup d’état in their 
own country and of an anti-African “crusade” in North 
Africa. This is a very serious matter, and it explains the 
misgivings of Rabat, also of Tunis, with respect to the 
Caudillo’s government. According to rumors circulating 
at the moment of writing these lines, a high ranking 
French General, who is in the fascist opposition, is com- 
ing to Madrid for some talks. Then too it is known 
that Joseph Ortiz, one of the leaders of the Algerian 
rebellion of January, 1960, a fugitive from French 
justice, has spent several months in Palma de Mallorca. 
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Furthermore, the French section of Opus Dei in- 
cludes some extreme right-wing politicians who claim 
to count on the support of the Caudillo in their plans. 
Spain, which has already been over-involved in the 
complications of the cold war by the irresponsibility of 
the Caudillo and his henchmen, could well find herself 
overnight in an African conflict from which she has 
nothing to gain and much to lose. 

To add to all this Mr. Diederichs, Minister of Eco- 
nomic Affairs of the racist South African Government, 
has arrived in Madrid and has already held interviews 
with Srs. Castiella, Navarro Rubio, Planell and Suanzes. 
Mr. Diederichs has said: “We are the only white gov- 
ernment on the African continent; we belong to the 
European family and we expect to contribute to the de- 
fense of Western civilization in Africa.” 


THE TRUE DEFENDERS AND THE 

FALSE “CRUSADERS” 

The true defenders of Western. culture should realize 
that it has no worse enemies than these false “crusaders” 
who, in trying to defend inexcusable minority interests, 
constitute the living negation of the values of freedom, 
democracy, tolerance, love of one’s neighbor and _ re- 
spect for human dignity which are the spiritual patri- 
mony of the West. Many Spaniards still have hope that 
a new American administration may appreciate this 
essential reality and put these undesirable “crusaders” 
in their proper place. 

Thus the government takes its measures and one has 
the feeling that one is but marking time. Public opinion 
seizes any possible opportunity to make itself felt. The 
production of the Garcia Lorca play “YERMA” was 
one of those occasions. It was followed by a twenty 
minute ovation mixed with many “Vivas” for Federico 
Garcia Lorca, and for Aurora Batista, the actress play- 
ing the title role, whose political opinions are no secret 
to anyone; also, some shouts of “Where are the mur- 
derers?” were heard. 

Nor are the Left-Wing Christian Democrat groups 
inactive; they have just composed an important docu- 
ment. All intellectual and university circles are filled 
with indignation over the measures aimed at Professor 
Tierno Galvan, and an appropriate reply is being pre- 
pared. The Catalan opposition is not inclined to relax, 
but all the contrary, since the replacement of Acedo 
by Vega Guerra. The Government, persevering in its 
plans to create a climate of terror, has organized “anti- 
guerilla” maneuvers all over Spain, but it knows very 
well that the danger does not lie in that area, but in 
the repulse of the entire country of the regime and its 
methods. The Spaniards do not want catastrophe; on 
the contrary, it would seem to be the government which 
tries to foster the false dilemma: “We or chaos.” 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, October 31, 1960 
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